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A THEORY OF THE COMIC AS INSIGHT? 


OU can tell a man by the things he laughs at, for in his laughter 

is reflected the mental company he keeps. Every laugh is a 
comment, conscious or unconscious. It is, moreover, a comment 
upon living, for, as Bergson pointed out, laughter does not exist 
outside the boundaries of the human. Therefore, being a com- 
ment—a comment on living—it must have to do with what we call 
‘*ideas’’ or ‘‘relational concepts,’’ hence knowledge. 

Henri Bergson, in Laughter, An Essay on the Meaning of the 
Comic, attempts to systematize and validate the comic as comment. 
For Bergson, the appeal of the comic is to the mind; humor can not 
coexist with emotion. In a world without ideas, there would be 
no humor. But there is a special field of ideas upon which the 
comic flourishes, namely, the mosaic of thought patterns and in- 
stincts that go to make up our social norms. Society, as an organ- 
ism, must remain fluid and flexible to survive; its greatest enemy 
is automatism. And, in turn, the enemy of automatism is humor. 
The core of Bergson’s theory can be found in the following quota- 
tion from Laughter: 


The rigid, the ready-made, the mechanical, in contrast with the supple, the 
ever-changing, and the living, absentmindedness in contrast with attention, in 
a@ word, automatism in contrast with free activity, such are the defects that 
laughter singles out and would fain correct.2 


The word that pricks the ears is ‘‘correct.’’ At once, laughter 
ceases to be an aimless pleasure and becomes, instead, a social 
comment—indeed, more weapon than comment, since it is used by 
society to keep individuals in harmony with social norms. 

As a weapon, however, humor is not discreet. It lays about 
lustily, hardly able to distinguish friend from foe. Such being the 
case, a question of value arises, for if the comic is to be semper idem 
an animadversion upon mechanism, with no line of demarcation 
drawn between that mechanical behavior which is beneficial to so- 
ciety and that which is harmful, then the validity of the comic as 

1 Read at the Southwestern Philosophical Conference, Dallas, Texas, De- 
cember 23, 1946. 


2 Henri Bergson, Laughter, trans. by C. Brereton and F. Rothwell (New 
York, Macmillan, 1928), p. 130. 
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comment is thrown to the hounds of chance, rather than to the 
watchdog of knowledge. 

In the last few pages of his essay, Bergson admits this, remark- 
ing that laughter, like disease, often strikes down the innocent and 
spares the guilty. He thus assigns the validity or ‘‘justice’’ of the 
comic to the law of averages. Immediately the comic is withdrawn 
from the zone of moral reflection, handed over to a kind of social 
instinct, and becomes, of course, a mechanism. 

It is at this point that I would dismount from the Bergsonian 
merry-go-round, carrying with me, however, the brass ring that 
binds the comic to comment. 

DeWitt H. Parker, in that section dealing with the comic in his 
book The Principles of Aesthetics, gives back to the comic its eyes. 
I quote: 


The problem of evil in aesthetics may finally be solved by the use of the 
comic. For in comedy we take pleasure in an object which, in the broadest 
sense, is evil. In order for an object to be comical there must be a standard 
or norm, an accepted system, within which the object pretends but fails to 
fit, and with reference to which, therefore, it is evil. ...If we never had 
any definite expectations with reference to things; never made any demands 
upon them: if instead of judging them by our preconceived ideas, we took 
them just as they came and changed our ideas to meet them—there would be 
nothing comical.3 


Mr. Parker, then, sees the comic as morally discriminative. It 
results from perception of incongruity between the norm or pre- 
conceived idea, and the actual. In this sense Mr. Parker is agree- 
ing with Bergson’s thesis that the comic could not exist in a world 
without ideas, but he is enlarging the field of the comic, rightfully 
I believe, by removing the qualifying word ‘‘social’’ from the 
Bergsonian ‘‘social evil.’’ (In both cases, the word ‘‘evil’’ is ap- 
plied loosely to any person or action which is out of line with pre- 
conceived standards, which does not ‘‘fit.’’) 

Mr. Parker then goes on to remove Bergson’s restriction of the 
comic to the mechanical, pointing out, truly enough, that the spon- 
taneous is an equal source of humor. The rebellious, the mis- 
chievous, the capricious momentary abandonment of standards and 
the tensions they create—this is the other side of the Bergsonian 
coin. We can, by identifying ourselves with the normal, laugh at 
the extreme; but we may also, by identifying ourselves with the 
rebellious, laugh at the standard. This latter course, he states, 
leads us to the higher function of comedy, namely, sympathetic 
insight. Whereas satire has eyes only for rebuke, humor has a 


8 DeWitt H. Parker, The Principles of Aesthetics (New York, F. 8. 
Crofts & Co., 1946), p. 94. 
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heart as well, and unites us, through sympathy, with the object of 
our laughter. Humor is more contemplative, hence more esthetic. 

Mr. Parker presumably feels that sympathy with people is a 
higher value than sympathy with norms, for is not satire of the 
kind he mentions merely that other point of view by which we 
identify ourselves with standards? That humor is more contem- 
plative, hence more esthetic, than satire we should have to agree, 
but that sympathy with norms can not be as high a function as 
sympathy with individuals, or that the two sympathies need be 
mutually exclusive, is certainly open to question. For continued 
identification with the spontaneous, which can have no pattern but 
that dictated by chance, must imply eventually the shelving of even 
a semi-fixed social or value system. It is more likely that the dif- 
ference in ‘‘sympathy’’ between humor and satire is one of aware- 
ness and degree rather than of kind. The satirist sympathizes with 
the individual who is harmed by the willful and the false. In any 
case, implicit in Mr. Parker’s theory is a hypothesis of the comic 
as one strand of the ‘‘bond that binds us to our fellows’’ as opposed 
to Bergson’s assumption of it as a bond that binds our fellows to us. 

Aside from the insight implied in sympathy, Mr. Parker notes 
two explicit functions of the comic as insight. One of these we 
have already noticed: the unmasking aspect of the comic, whereby 
through contrast is illuminated the discrepancy between the pre- 
tended and the actual, the norms and the conduct. The other as- 
pect, partly overlapping, is the approach of caricature in which 
prominent traits, often obscured by the whole, are singled out and 
exaggerated by the comic in a process which results in a clearer 
understanding of the object’s essential nature. Mr. Parker says: 


Following the method of the experimentalist, he [the caricaturist] selects cer- 
tain aspects from the total complexity of a phenomenon and shows how they 
work when isolated from the rest. And, like the man of science, he provides 


insight into the normal, because we can accept his results as at least partially 
or approximately true.+ 


Mr. Parker, then, sees the comic as insight, both sympathetic 
and scientific in approach, insight not only into value and value- 
relationships, but into the essential disharmony of existence. 

It is interesting to compare the theory of Bergson and Parker 
with that contained in B. A. G. Fuller’s article ‘‘Is Reality Really 
Comic?’’ (this JourNaL, Vol. XLII, 1946, pp. 589-598). 

Mr. Fuller suggests that reality is unintelligible, is in fact a 
mass of spontaneous, tychistic events the essence of which is best 
understood and reflected by the comic. 


4 Ibid., p. 98. 
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He begins with the premise that the comic is incompatible with 
an orderly and intelligible universe, for to understand why a thing 
occurs deprives it of the element of surprise and, hence, of humor. 

I am forced to take exception immediately because surprise, 
though it may be one factor in humor, is not the only one, nor is 
surprise in itself humorous. It is not the surprise of the spon- 
taneous that makes us laugh, but rather its incongruous relation- 
ship with the more or less static pattern it interrupts. 

Mr. Fuller goes on to state that determinism, in its triple form 
of efficient, formal, and final causation, has been taking some severe 
body blows of late. Science is abandoning formal causation for 
the theory of relativity, the quantum theory, for, in short, the 
‘‘principle of uncertainty.’’ Freud has shown that the rational 
organization of the mind has no roots in the mental subsoil. And 
earlier, Hume had denied any necessary connection between events. 
Is it not possible, therefore, that the ultimate irrationality of the 
universe, hitherto referred only to initial cause, actually ‘‘ peppers 
and salts its entire surface with a constant occurrence of spon- 
taneous, uncaused, unmotivated, and purposeless events... ? In 
that case . . . not only has the real all the makings of the comic 
value, but . . . the comic value is more representative of its essence 
than any other human evaluation of its nature, and . . . the sense 
of humor is perhaps the most clairvoyant of our reactions to its 
conduct.’’ : 

Not one to stop short of his full conclusions, Mr. Fuller goes 
on to formulate a non-omnipotent God with a sense of humor, who 
laughs with us at the chance and accident which continually upset 
both the cosmic and earthly applecarts. 

It is not my part in this paper to enter the determinism versus 
chance argument except insofar as it bears directly upon the comic. 
In this respect, however, it seems to me that pushing Mr. Fuller’s 
theory too far would result eventually in total elimination of the 
comic. Implied in any acceptance of the theory of a universe 
completely dominated by chance is, of course, the correlated ac- 
ceptance of the designless design, the patternless pattern. In such 
@ universe, any fixity or semi-fixity of expectation would be non- 
existent ; therefore, since we have found humor to result from the 
incongruity between preconceived ideas and actuality, the comic 
would, of necessity, disappear. 

I would agree with Mr. Fuller, however, that knowable reality 
is somewhat uncertain, and that an element of chaos does exist as 
at least a part of reality. Since this chaotic element is reflected in 
the comic, then to that extent the comic does partake of reality, 
_and part of the pleasure we derive from it is pleasure of the realiza- 
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tion of this kind of knowledge. But what Mr. Fuller fails to take 
sufficiently into account is that side of the comic which gives in- 
sight into norms. He sees the comic only as the spontaneous and 
the tychistic—the breaker of norms—and never as the establisher 
of newer and more adequate standards. It is this latter function 
of the comic with which I am most concerned in this paper. 

The aspect of the comic as insight and as a vehicle of knowledge, 
made indiscriminate by Bergson, bound tightly to sympathy by 
Parker, and half-stated by Fuller, is the point I should like to dwell 
upon. What type of insight is conveyed in the play of humor? To 
which component of reality does the comic have reference? Per- 
haps if we can synthesize the source of the comic, we may be in a 
better position to answer these questions. 

The physiological source of the comic, connected with our re- 
quirements for tension release, need not concern us here. In any 
case, to understand the existence of a requirement is not necessarily 
to understand how it is met. 

We have seen thus far that active emotion towards the comic 
object precludes laughter. Of course, it is to be observed that, 
for the laugher, laughing is in itself the expression of an emotion, 
related psychologically to his urge toward pleasure. While this 
observation does not alter the spirit of this argument, it may be best 
to bow somewhat to the letter and restate my position as follows: 
on the part of the observer, any emotion other than one expressive 
of pleasure will obviate laughter. If viewed sympathetically, the 
clown’s pratfalls can be painful; his terribly strenuous efforts to 
arouse laughter, piteous. A minor misfortune is not funny until 
its effects are dissipated, until time has detached us from our angry 
emotional reactions to the incident. To perceive the comic element 
at any given moment, emotional neutrality towards the comic object 
is demanded. 

The next requisite is the given factor, omnipresent in us all: 
a set of semi-crystallized form realizations, pattern concepts. We 
have seen these termed ‘‘preconceived ideas.’’ To obviate the no- 
tional and hyper-subjective connotations often given to the word 
‘*ideas,’? and to emphasize the desired import of the archetypal, I 
prefer to employ as terminology ‘‘norms’’ and ‘‘standards.”’ 

These norms may have reference to the nature of the real, to 
behavior, to the meaning of a word, to the proper consistency of 
bubble gum—to, in short, any concept which has been reaffirmed 
in its original form by experience sufficiently to evolve as arche- 
typal. Such norms may be personal—that is, adopted by us as 
more or less ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘true’’—or they may be merely knowledge 
content, in which case we are aware of their existence and of their 
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use by others, but have not, ourselves, adopted them. Either way, 
however, we must assume the existence of these norms as standards 
of value into which we have a greater or lesser insight, and towards 
which we feel a greater or lesser devotion. It is to the increased 
awareness of these norms that the comic can, and does, contribute. 

In any case, the norms are not, of themselves, comic. As we 
have seen, it is rather out of the incongruous relationship between 
a given norm and an object (let ‘‘object’’ include person, action, 
situation, and concept) that lu. cater springs. This relationship 
must be incongruous, in the sense that the comic object, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, overshoots, goes wide of, or falls short of, 
the norm to which it has reference. The comic object pretends to 
fit the norm, or in humorous naiveté believes that it does, but the 
intellect perceives the discrepancy between the posited and the ac- 
tual, finds it incongruous, and laughs. Though we may reduce a 
measure of experience to the basic ore of norms, life continues to 
present us with new and different alloys. Forms tend to become 
fixed, but matter is always creating its own aberrations. In a 
sense, the incongruity is ever the same, deriving always from the 
discrepancy between the archetypal and the aberrational. One has 
but to strike the flint of norms on the rough edge of actuality to get 
the spark of humor. 

It is obvious that these norms, both objective and personalized, 
are manifold and multifarious. One is aware of a greater or lesser 
fraction of them in proportion to his knowledge and sensitivity, but 
each of us, whether consciously or unconsciously, takes unto himself 
a certain number of more or less compatible norms for his own. 
When this selection approximates a state of stability, a pattern 
emerges which is commonly called a ‘‘ point of view.’’ This is accu- 
rate terminology, for one’s ‘‘view’’ of so-called objective reality is 
highly colored by one’s norm context which provides, so to speak, 
the vantage point from which we view the manifestations of the 
‘‘real.’’? Norms, then, though they have their basis in objectivity, 
become somewhat personalized both by the individual’s interpreta- 
tion of them, and by the relationships he sets up for them with 
other norms in the process of building his point of view. And it is 
with regard to this point of view that he makes value judgments 
concerning actuality; it is this point of view with which the comic 
object incongruously fails to square. 

Now this failure of the comic object may be, as we have said, 
either intentional or unintentional. Where the failure is uninten- 
tional, as in farcical blunderings, the humor derives from our view 
of man’s being a good deal less prescient than he usually is or 
ideally should be. In other words, he falls short of owr norm for 
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him. Some defect of mind or body betrays him so that, instead of 
mastering the situation as befits this image of God twice-removed, 
the situation masters him. It may be because he is too mechanical 
or too spontaneous, too tall or too short, too smart or too dumb, 
too rich or too poor—in any case, too ‘‘something’’ and not enough 
‘‘something else.’’ He may be unaware of his inadequacy or 
merely helpless in the face of it; either way, he is but a poor, be- 
fuddled part of that whole which we conceive man ought to be. It 
is our perception of the discrepancy between our ideal or ‘‘totality’’ 
norm governing the nature of man (or a man) and the incomplete 
or ‘‘partial’’ aspects of him in the example set before us which 
gives rise here to the comic. This norm of the ‘‘total’’ man, 
whether applied to ourselves, to others, or to mankind in general, 
sets up a kind of goal which, though often depicted in chiaroscuro, 
manifestly implies a value scale. Hence, insofar as the comic is a 
comment upon man in relation to his goals, it constitutes, per se, 
a value judgment. 

Does this same conclusion hold true in that other situation, 
previously postulated, in which the deviation of the comic object 
from the norm is intentional? I believe it does, though in a dif- 
ferent and, epistemologically speaking, more interesting manner. 

Where the deviation from the norm is unintentional, in the 
manner of Tartuffe, the incongruity is perceived by the intellect of 
the observer as affirming that point of view he already holds, 
namely, that his norm is ‘‘truer’’ than this isolated piece of actual- 
ity. But where the failure of the object to fit its archetype is inten- 
tional, as in the case of wit turning a value upside-down, the incon- 
gruity is presented for the purpose of edification through the 
agency of the imagination. A new norm, to supplant or to modify 
the original, is suggested; a new point of view is invited. This 
twin-edged sword of wit, cutting as the occasion demands either at 
the standards or at the controverters, is patently dependent for its 
very. existence upon a general knowledge, and/or acceptance, of a 
common body of norms. Wit may often turn traditional norms 
topsy-turvy, but in so doing does it not turn up to our vision the 
underside, perhaps hitherto unseen or else forgotten? If, as is fre- 
quently held, every thesis has its antithesis, and if he knows best 
who knows both, then does not wit transmit knowledge? For any 
given situation, there exists a myriad of possible norms ranging in 
degree all the way from that traditionally posited to its opposite. 
One of them may seem more true than others, but it does not follow 
that the others are completely false. Norms tend to be static; real- 
ity fluid. To select one of a given number of related norms, though 
it may seem the truest or best, is to exclude others. Yet the totality 
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is greater than any of its parts! The actual is not so much deter- 
mined by the incidence of agreement as it is by the sum total of 
historical fact, whether consistent or inconsistent. Hence when the 
comedian invites you to laugh at that pompous part of life which 
considers itself the whole, when the laughing child invites you to 
throw aside the conventions of maturity and join him in his equally 
real world, when the wit invites you to lay aside your pet certainty 
and ponder the antipodal, is not each presenting you with the claim 
of totality upon its parts? Does not each one convey, as it were, 
an insight into that sector of life which, though it be not yours, 
nevertheless 1s ? 

Thus we find the comic leading us to a keener perception of the 
totality of the actual. This larger vision, once induced, can have 
no other effect than to instill a desire for total understanding. It 
is in this manner that the comic proffers us a greater knowledge of 
values. Having found the comic to be a comment upon conceptual 
relationships, it must be in its very essence an epistemological mode. 

One must exclude, of course, certain types of laughter. This 
has been tacitly assumed throughout the discussion. There is, for 
instance, no insight conveyed by the mechanical laughter of nervous 
defense or by the laughter which springs solely from a feeling of 
joy and well being; nor is laughter often the source of higher value 
when it is employed as an antidote to sympathy. Also suspect is 
that condescending laughter which does not stop to question its own 
scale of values; yet, should this scale be higher than that of the 
person being laughed at, this unhappy fellow, in attempting to 
detect his comic flaw, may be led to a greater knowledge. 

Even in its defects, the comic is connected with knowledge. 
Any knowledge deficiency or distorted value system can and does 
give rise to bitter or malicious laughter, in much the same manner 
that it gives rise to unfeeling or malevolent action. 

But the comic is contemplative, and therein lies its virtue. The 
chaotic element of reality often prostrates one’s hopes and plans, 
renders norms temporarily useless, causes categories to leak. Faced 
with this, one may get angry or one may laugh. Anger implies, 
however, an egocentric concept of the universe wherein one would 
scourge that part of life which can not be bent to one’s will. 
Humor, on the other hand, being contemplative, accepts misfortune 
as an intrinsic factor of experience and allows no undue emphasis. 
Hence humor has the greater value from the esthetic, as well as 
from the epistemological, point of view. 

But the comic is more than contemplative, as Mr. Parker has 
noted. It is moral, in that it is companionable. A smile is always 
welcome because it clearly states a willingness to abandon personal 
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dogma, at least momentarily, for the sake of a communal viewpoint 
in which we will see the world in any or every possible light. Ina 
sense, the comic is Everyman’s art though, like all art, its worth as 
insight increases in direct proportion to the value of the concept 
presented and the keenness of its presentation. But there is hu- 
manity and there is knowledge in the purple cow drawn by the 
child. Smile as you will at the most pointed epigram, you are but 
claiming as your cousin the spewer of popcorn at the Chaplin 
movie; and you both, through the comic, are realizing, are knowing. 


KENNETH LASH 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 





BOOK REVIEW 
WiuuiamM T. Harris—PraGMatTic HEGELIAN ! 


When Nicholas Murray Butler makes a pronouncement like 
this: ‘‘I measure my words when I say that in my judgment Dr. 
Harris had the one truly great philosophical mind which has yet 
[1929] appeared on the western continent,’’ one must at least re- 
gard the statement with considerable seriousness. But when it is 
concurred in by Peirce, Royce, James, and Dewey it demands very 
serious consideration. In fact it seems to require that Harris be 
re-appraised as a philosophical thinker quite apart from his re- 
markable educational career and contributions.” 


It is more than sixty years since the present writer first saw and 
heard Dr. Harris speak. He was addressing a group of students 
in the Polytechnic High School in St. Louis and this is my recol- 
lection of what he said, at least as to the impression his remarks left 
on my mind. Said he, ‘‘You must strive to bring out all the best 
that is in you and keep in mind that how much or how important 
that best is, only time can tell. Even your failures have a signifi- 
cance in this effort, for both failure and success will contribute to 
your fulfillment.’’ Nobody could have dreamed at that time, other 
than a few of the abler members of the Philosophical Club of St. 
Louis, that he was speaking of the Hegelian Immanent Dialectic, 
pushing through the personality to a high and effective result. 


1I have written this reminiscence in lieu of a review of a most informa- 
tive biography of William T. Harris, Yankee Teacher, the Life of William 
Torrey Harris, by Kurt F. Leidecker. New York, Philosophical Library. 
1946. xx+648 pp. $7.50. 

2See page 471, Philosophy in America by P. R. Anderson and M, H. 
Fisch, New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 
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But so, after sixty years or more, I interpret that initial speech. 
At all events for more than the half century this address has lin- 
gered in my mind and determined much of my study and activity. 

St. Louis, in the period when Dr. Harris came as a teacher from 
Yale, was a very unusual community. It had a very large German 
population, a great many of whom, perhaps the majority, were the 
so-called ’48ers, and represented a high degree of academic train- 
ing and education.* They were not only in St. Louis itself, but in 
the surrounding area, and many of them who had filled teaching 
positions in Germany began life again as farmers. They had stated 
meetings at which they discussed European questions, and they 
had a decisive influence in swinging public opinion to the Union 
cause, and likewise organizing their fellow Germans for military 
service. That influence for the Union was so powerful and wide- 
spread (covering parts of Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
other states) that Goldwin Smith, travelling in the region, said ‘‘If 
the North had hung back the West would have gone on. By the 
stalwart yeomen of the Western States under Grant the tide was 
first turned in favor of the North and victory in the end was mainly 
won.’’* So pervasive was this influence, and so effective in result, 
that many regimental orders had to be issued in the German lan- 
guage. This was told me by men who had been in the service. 
These university men who tried to make Germany a republic in 
48 kept their intellectual interests intact, and were often called 
‘‘Latin farmers’’ by some of their neighbors.’ They were all Lin- 
colnians from the start! 

It is not strange therefore that there should have been a con- 
stituency that valued learning, and high learning at that, which 
made it possible for Harris to achieve the amazing results he did 
in the St. Louis public schools, and at the same time carry on philo- 
sophical studies and activities with various like-minded colleagues. 
The schools of that city at that time were without doubt the best 
in the United States. The teaching force was of a superior quality ° 
and under Harris’s steady and persistent pressure made a solid and 
effective body, howbeit there were wide divergencies of religious 


8 At a Victory Loan meeting during World War I in Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, at which I presided, President Eliot, one of the speakers, pronounced 
them ‘‘the best immigration America had received since the landing of the 
Pilgrims.’’ 

4 Reminiscences, p. 334. 

5German was a compulsory study in the publie schools and the German 
morning daily newspaper, the Westliche Post, under the editorship of men like 
Carl Schurz and Dr. Emil Pretorius, was comparable to the New York Evening 
Post under Godkin. 

¢ Three of my high school teachers became college professors. 
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opinion and controversy, which were carried on side by side with 
the steady improvement of public education. The orthodox clergy 
with notable exceptions were many of them highly skeptical about 
the religious opinions which were being expressed by teachers, and 
Washington University under Chancellor Eliot was a liberating 
force intellectually which had very great influence both in strength- 
ening Harris’s hands and aiding in securing his results. 

Among the members of this German colony was an unusual 
person named Henry Brokmeyer. He seems to have drunk at 
many fountains. He tried out solitude with Thoreau, he plunged 
into politics and became Lieut. Governor of Missouri, he was an 
ardent Hegelian, and did much to stimulate the young New Eng- 
lander whose fundamental being was steeped in Edwardean phi- 
losophy and theology, which was the heritage of all New England 
intellectuals of the period whether they knew it or not. Harris had 
already become interested in Hegel through Dr. Hedge, a Univer- 
salist clergyman of Providence, Rhode Island, and was ripe for 
further inspiration and encouragement. Men like Brokmeyer and 
Denton Snider, supported by many of the high school instructors 
and Washington University professors, all having a wide base in a 
sympathetic educated German population, made this particular 
phase of Harris’s development natural and speedy. And when he 
met Bronson Alcott and Emerson and others of the Concord group 
with whom he later became affiliated the growth was accelerated 
even more. St. Louis at that period had an intellectual background 
which was unusual in a western city, to say the least. It has had 
an influence on the intellectual, spiritual, and even commercial life 
of that city, which lasts to this very day. When Harris came to 
St. Louis he found the stage set for an adventuresome, not to call 
it a dramatic, career. It was a city which had strong southern and 
equally strong northern leanings. Prominent citizens were on 
both sides and the long slavery struggle was going on both before 
and after the war in all circles, public and private. Families were 
divided, and there were many private duels arising from such quar- 
rels. I, though a small youth, knew of several much later. Such 
division could not help getting into the schools as well. In my own 
schooldays there were ‘‘rebel’’ and ‘‘union’’ factions, and not un- 
usual fights arising therefrom. The one apparently solid faction 
was the German population, which not only was unionist but made 
it very uncomfortable for anybody even seeming to think otherwise. 
I saw a man driven from a small hotel in Carondelet, a southern sec- 
tion of the city, for merely suggesting that the Confederates might 
have something on their side. It was a Germanic host! Some of 
the animosities of that period remained to play a part in the munici- 
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pal elections for thirty years. In all this factionalism was the 
Connecticut school teacher, with all the New England characteris- 
ties still clinging to him—except those which made for persecution 
for opinions, a natural characteristic of New Englanders to this 
day! 

Harris rose rapidly from teaching to supervising and finally to 
the Superintendency of the city schools. By this time he had shown 
all the qualities which made him the notable Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington. But in this incumbency, several interesting 
things occurred. There was in the city a rather unusual group of 
liberal thinkers called the Philosophical Club. In this organization 
were many leading citizens, Harris, Snider, the prolific writer of 
fifty volumes on philosophical subjects, Henry Brokmeyer, to whom 
reference has already been made, men like Louis Soldan, afterwards 
Superintendent of Schools, John S. Childs, principal of the Franklin 
School (where I began school), and many of the high school instruc- 
tors; and among clergymen, Dr. Truman Post, Dr. Robert Holland, 
Dr. John Snyder, and Dean Schuyler; perhaps some others. But 
the opinions expressed in this club, which I attended occasionally 
as an inquiring youth, of course bewildered and confused by the 
erudition thus openly displayed and seemingly a perfectly natural 
possession, were almost universally condemned by the clergy as 
antagonistic to the Christian faith and were termed ‘‘pantheistic,’’ 
which they often undoubtedly were, ‘‘atheistic’’ which they cer- 
tainly were not, ‘‘jargon’’ which they seemed to most and which 
term also prevailed at no less a place than Harvard University, 
where the epithet was generally applied by ‘‘ besotted Spencerians’’ 
to anything Hegelian, if they recognized it! These men attacked 
the views and the men, and Harris came in for his share. There 
would have been much more serious trouble for Harris than actu- 
ally came but for the fact that he was also attacked by Father 
Phelan, editor of the Western Watchman, the Catholic organ of the 
diocese. Unwilling to be associated with Father Phelan, some actu- 
ally took Harris’s side, and it became a ‘‘public school’’ battle in 
which Harris won. It is interesting, at this date, to recall the 
kind of Hegelianism which called out this struggle. I hope I shall 
not be classed, if I give a brief outline of that part of Hegel which 
applies to this matter, with the Boston girl Professor H. H. Boyeson 
used to tell about, who during a waltz asked him, ‘‘ Please give me 
an outline of Spinoza’s philosophy in a few terse sentences.’’ In 
any case, I shall be in good company whatever I say. For when 
Hegel in 1818 burst into the Berlin firmament, succeeding Fichte, 
there came something like an atomic explosion. Hegelians seemed 
to spring up from everywhere and soon there were Right Wing, 
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Left Wing, and Center Hegelians, there were Old and New Hegeli- 
ans, there were even Young and Old Hegelians, and, unbelievable 
as it may seem, Goodwill (wohlwollende) Hegelians! They spread 
all over Europe, except in England, but found some understanding 
in Seotland! New England, of course, was joined to its idols and 
found it only ‘‘jargon’’ for the most part. Here and there a liberal 
thinker who could read Hegel’s super-transcendental German, in 
America, found himself either a thoroughly liberated man or a 
much confused one. In the course of a long life I have never seen 
anything that even remotely matched the descriptions of that 
Hegelian outburst in Germany unless it be the present ‘‘scientific’’ 
orgy throughout our own land and the world. ‘‘Science’’ not only 
has dismissed God and the Supernatural, but has taken charge of 
about everything else. ‘‘Scientists’’ now not only tell us all about 
chemistry and physics and the rest, but because of these knowledges 
tell us all about sociology, government, economics, statistics, edu- 
cation, and everything else, with an arrogance and confidence which 
I have never seen equalled. The youngest apprentice in the labo- 
ratory scarcely out of his cradle will face you with finalities in 
almost anything, representing himself as ‘‘science’’ personified, 
which, after more than four score years, I would hardly dare to 
venture about my most intimate belongings. And amid all this 
‘“scientific’’ din, we are seeing public education reaching its lowest 
point of efficiency in my lifetime, and culture vanishing from the 
most exalted circles! The ‘‘scientific’’ display of Lassalle’s ‘‘Ver- 
dammte Bediirfnisslosigkeit’’ is, I believe, unmatched in the his- 
tory of human effort, so far as I know. Harris himself at times 
had a similar view, and protested against any such attitude, whether 
of science, theology, or any form of thought. Harris found inspira- 
tion, liberation, and, with his extraordinary mind, he enriched and 
amplified everything he absorbed. Here is an outline in brief of 
the doctrine, as I was taught it and as I have held it for sixty years. 
Thought and Being, Hegel held, were the same thing. The uni- 
verse is only what has a concept or comprehension in the mind. 
The real world is a rationalized world. ‘‘Philosophy is the repre- 
sentation of God as He was in his eternal essence before the creation 
of the world or of any finite being.’’ Hence one is to repeat in 
thought the creative act by which the universe is evolved in succes- 
sive steps and this by the ‘‘Immanent Dialectic’’ which is logic 
inherent in pure thought! Logic is a science by which truth is 
developed, and the universe created through thought. ‘‘Philoso- 
phy attempts to find the necessary a priori elements or factors of 
experience and arrange them into a system by deducing them from 
a first principle. Not the forms of reasoning alone but the forms 
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of sense-perception, of reflection, of speculative knowing, and the 
very forms which condition being or existence itself are to be 
investigated.’’*? I do not know whether this is Right, Left, or 
Center, or whether it has any meaning for anyone else, but it has 
much for me, and for myself I can find it over and over again in 
the New Testament. In any case I shall take the stand that Dean 
Briggs takes in his School, College and Character, of which someone 
wrote to the editors of the Atlantic Monthly, where it was first pub- 
lished, asking who Briggs was and why the Aélantic printed such 
nonsense on the subject of education. To this the good Dean re- 
plied that ‘‘whoever wrote nonsense on the subject of education, 
wrote in good company.’’ Which is what I say to objectors to my 
own feeble brand of Hegel. But as may be seen, this was a heavy 
dose for orthodoxy to swallow. It would not do so, and as a result 
the ‘‘faith’’ of many teachers was greatly disturbed and some un- 
questionably led into absolute unbelief and irreligious speech and 
behavior. One of the curious results of this era of philosophical 
inquiry among students was the formation of a ‘‘Liberal Club’’ 
which met on Sunday afternoons to debate philosophical questions, 
but chiefly to demonstrate their liberation from the ‘“‘bondage of 
religion.’’ I was taken there by one of my schoolmates and was 
vastly interested to find that these young men and women took great 
delight in going to church on Sunday morning and then in the 
afternoon took enormous pleasure in demolishing the arguments or 
beliefs which they had heard expounded in the morning. They 
assailed the Bible especially, so abundantly, that I was led to a 
more intensive study of it than I gave to my daily studies. But it 
gave me some valuable experience in public speaking. The man 
who took me there was named Julius Caesar Garrell. He only re- 
cently passed away. One of my own teachers for my protection 
(!) took me with her to a United Presbyterian Church, where there 
was no organ, and a precentor ‘‘lined out’’ the hymns, and the 
good minister’s talk seemed quite as unintelligible as that of the 
members of the Philosophical Club! She made me acquainted with 
the Bible, and the Westminster Confession, which I found equally 
terra incognita, but which I studied and much of it memorized; to 
my great satisfaction when the Briggs controversy arose in Union 
Theological Seminary! Twenty-five years later I lectured for her 
club in Bristol, Connecticut, and she presented me with two volumes 
on Seventeenth-Century Men of Latitude! 

It is next to impossible at this distance to describe the violence 
and malignity with which the attacks against Harris and his posi- 
tion as to the function of public education were carried on. They 


7 Harris, Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
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involved not merely the public authorities of St. Louis but the Mis- 
souri Legislature, and ran the entire gamut of public interests of 
almost every kind. But in Harris there was but a single aim, which 
seemed to amount to a passion, and that was that the public schools 
should maintain high standards and constantly improve. He did 
not hesitate to change methods and even his opinions about methods 
when they seemed to him wise and effective. And this was due not 
merely to his genius for organization but even more to his philo- 
sophical outlook gained from his inspirational companionship with 
his intellectual friends and fellow students. It was the philosopher 
organizing his philosophy as a creative force in the minds of his 
teaching force and their pupils. His constant emphasis was on 
result. ‘‘He may be an atheist,’’ one of the teachers is said to have 
remarked (who also taught Sunday School in the Presbyterian 
church), ‘‘but he has made me a ten-times better teacher than I 
could possibly have been.’’ Harris at various times gave expres- 
sion of his religious attitude and one remarkable letter which can 
only be indicated here is of such solid worth and dignity as well as 
religious insight and power that almost anybody might well wish 
he had written it.2 Quite apart from the conclusions arrived at 
in this letter are the spirit and the mode of the inquiry and the 
intellectual integrity of the writer. It is a philosopher’s letter. 
But it is also the letter of a man of severe practical instincts and 
observation. 

_ And steadily amid all this conflict the indefatigable Harris kept 
on developing his schools (and among them must be mentioned his 
encouragement of the kindergarten movement under Miss Susan 
Blow and others) and made them genuine educational instruments 
which in many communities they did not become, not having a 
Hegelian pragmatist behind them! Likewise he encouraged music 
and curiously enough it was of the highest character. I first heard 
Mozart, Beethoven, and other masters in the public schools and 
taught my children what I learned there. When he left St. Louis 
in 1880 the man who presented him with the testimonial of the 
principals and hundreds of teachers was John E. Kimball, who 
taught me nearly everything I know worth while of public speaking, 
and who twenty-five years later sat under my preaching in Boston 
as my guest! It is a singular fact that I met in later years in New 
England and elsewhere nearly every St. Louis teacher who had an 
important influence on my own growth and development. One I 
found even in the wilds of Wisconsin on a wintry night, travelling 
ten miles through heavy snows to find her when I heard she was 


8 See Yankee Teacher, by Leidecker, pp. 232 ff. 
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there. It was the year when Sadi-Carnot became President of 
France. 

The Concord School of Philosophy had ceased to exist when I 
arrived at Harvard and Cambridge but I soon made friends who 
were so closely associated with it that, to myself, I almost feel as 
though I had been there. First among these was Frank B. San- 
born, who was its manager, a frequent visitor at my home in Cam- 
bridge and at my summer home in Boscawen, New Hampshire. He 
was the biographer of Thoreau and of John Brown, secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, member of the Anti-Imperialist League (of 
which I became Vice President during Moorfield Storey’s presi- 
deney), the friend of Bronson Alcott and his eulogist at his death, 
the friend of Emerson and all the other Concord illuminati; Edwin 
D. Mead, editor of the New England Magazine, a notable publicist 
and purveyer of American history, Charles H. Ames, Lilian Whit- 
ing, Julia Ward Howe, and many others who had been connected 
with the school’s clientele, most of them during its entire life. 
Likewise Mrs. Ole Bull and Miss Sarah Farmer, who later became 
prominent exponents of Oriental philosophy. It was after he came 
to Concord that I met Harris again at the Twentieth Century Club, 
a thoroughly Bostonian product. Thus I came to know about many 
things first hand. Sanborn was himself a remarkable man and 
from his lips I heard many things about the personnel and work of 
the Concord lecturers and their sayings. He was among other 
things a thorough Greekist, a student at the American School at 
Athens and I think a member of the party that discovered the site 
of Sparta. He was a first source of history on the slavery contest, 
the Civil War, and the Transcendentalist movement. He has not 
been properly made known for his own contributions to American 
life, just as Harris has not been sufficiently studied as a distin- 
guished American philosopher. Sanborn told me how Harris came 
to reside at Concord. It appears a New York woman named Eliza- 
beth Thompson offered to give the school $1000 on condition that 
Harris should live there and the offer was accepted. Harris was 
the most popular lecturer and the place was pervaded by a Hegelian 
atmosphere and many of those who attended the lectures there were 
or became eminent themselves. Among them were Thomas David- 
son, already well known, Harrison Blake, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, John Fiske, E. B. Andrews, president of Brown University, 
Presidents Porter of Yale and McCosh of Princeton, David A. Was- 
son, and many others. James, who had corresponded with Harris, 
first met him at the Concord School, I believe, and they became 
friends on mutual understanding. Harris, who had founded the 
Journal of Speculatwe Philosophy, which acquired international 
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standing and repute, was led to this action by the refusal of the 
North American Review, then a sort of Harvard preserve, to print 
an article of his. It was probably one of the best things the North 
American editors ever did! Louis Soldan of St. Louis and L. J. 
Block, colleagues of Harris at St. Louis, also lectured. It was 
one of the most notable assemblies of pure intellectuals that ever 
met together in this country and has always been for me one of the 
high spots in the American intellectual scene. Its utter unworldli- 
ness and its utter unmindfulness of Bostonian ignorance and com- 
placency was a superb exhibition of intellectual exaltation and 
serenity. It always reminded me of an address I heard at Heidel- 
berg at the International Congress of Mathematicians. Happening 
to be there, I went up to hear the Presidential Address. I have 
forgotten both the speaker’s name and his subject. For one hour 
and a half I listened to the speaker, understanding not one single 
word of what he was talking about. Not a single idea did I get 
of the subject, whatever it was. But the last two minutes were 
absolutely intelligible. This is what he said: ‘‘And these, gentle- 
men, are some of the problems with which our great profession has 
to deal and let us be grateful that the damnable hand of commerce 
will never be laid on any one of them.’’ I wonder! 

How different all this is from Harris’s own description of the 
function of philosophy. He serenely permitted all the other forms 
of knowledge to proceed in their own way and the sciences to de- 
velop according to the empiric manner in which they began. He 
wanted more than all this, even though he did not know all about 
it. He sought that one single universal principle which embraced 
and codrdinated them all and this was philosophy. Thus he said: 


The particular sciences and departments of knowledge collect, and classify, 
and explain phenomena. Philosophy collects, classifies, and explains their 
explanations! Its province is much more narrow and special than theirs. If 
to explain meant to find the many, the different, the particular examples or 
specimens, philosophy would have to take all knowledge for its province if it 
aspired to explain the explanations offered in the several sciences. But that 
is not its meaning—to explain means to find the common, the generic principle 
in the particular! This is just the opposite of that other process which would 
take all knowledge in its infinite details, for its province. To explain all 
knowledge, is not to know all things.9 


That spirit characterized the Concord School and prevailed for 
many years among those who had been attendants there, and who 
survived into my time, some of whom I have already named. There 
was a certain naiveté about some of them which was simply sub- 
lime. There is really no other word! They were often as uncon- 


9 Harris, Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
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ventional in dress as in their thought, and Frank Sanborn told me 
that somewhat earlier than this, when most of the reforms of the 
anti-slavery period which have since become facts, and which had 
to do with dress, manners, suffrage, temperance, labor, and a great 
variety of other things, were beginning to be discussed, somebody 
proposed, and there was actually held in Faneuil Hall, a ‘‘Conven- 
tion of all the Reforms’’ at some of the sessions of which Sanborn 
presided. The ‘‘Cradle of Liberty’’ held many such conventions 
for many years, at some of which I spoke myself. The surviving 
Concordians were always present and often conspicuous at these 
gatherings. The early meetings of the Twentieth Century Club in- 
herited a great deal of this catholic spirit, which does not mean that 
the meeting lacked in intensity of discussion and interpellation! 
‘‘The Secret of Hegel is a rugged book,’’ said Emerson, who never 
made the effort to read it—which reminds me of what I heard in 
Berlin and which was repeated by the gentleman who managed his 
lecture in Cincinnati, when Emerson went on what the New Eng- 
land lecturers called their ‘‘raids’’ on the West, where they periodi- 
cally went, both to earn the stipend, but hardly less to dispel the 
intellectual darkness in which the West was supposed to be envel- 
oped *°: Herman Grimm said that he visited Emerson at his hotel 
before his lecture and found him with a heap of pages which he 
gradually looked over, taking one here, and one there, and when he 
had sufficient for a lecture he gathered them together and that was 
the lecture! Then Grimm added that in Emerson’s lecture and his 
essays there was designedly no continuity of thought and that ‘he 
himself had had two professors, seated with backs toward him, listen 
to selected passages from various essays which did not contain any 
word or words of the title; Grimm switched from one essay to the 
other and neither professor was able to indicate when he read from 
one essay or another. I myself tried this experiment when I came 
back home and found it to be true that one could switch from one 
essay to another when the listener could not see or hear the turning 
of the pages, and the reader in an even voice gave no evidence of the 
change. That is one striking reason why Emerson could never 
have been even a ‘‘semi-Hegelian,’’ which Sanborn says Harris was. 
I knew Sanborn very intimately. He likewise could never have 
been a Hegelian, for one thing because he had been an editor of the 
Springfield Republican too long. But he had a remarkable mind 
and like the entire Concord group had a deep and ‘‘solid’’ (a 
favorite word with him) respect and admiration for Harris. I 
am indebted to Dr. Payson Smith, former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, for some of the titles of Harris’s lectures: 


10 It was at one of these that Harris met Alcott at St. Louis. 
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‘“‘How Philosophical Knowing Differs from All Other Forms of 
Knowing,’’ ‘‘The Discovery of the First Principle and Its Rela- 
tion to the Universe,’’ ‘‘Fate and Freedom,’ ‘‘The Personality 
of God.’’ In the meantime he was carrying on extensive studies, 
which came forth in his subsequent books and editorial work. 
Vast and epoch-making as Harris’s work as U. S. Commissioner 
of Education was, to my thinking he was in his proper place at 
Concord, and if there had not already been there those two great 
idealists, Emerson and Bronson Alcott, he might have given the 
little town an added renown to that which it already has. There 
were, of course, imitations of the experiment in other parts of the 


country, but none ever reached the intellectual and especially spir- 


itual eminence of the Concord School. 

The influence which Harris exerted on American thinking can 
not be estimated, since he was not a publicity seeker and was too 
tolerant of others’ opinions to engage in violent controversies for 
the sake of argument or victory. But in my judgment, nobody 
came under the spell of his thought who failed to be influenced by 
it forever afterward. This is confirmed by most eminent philo- 
sophical authority. His clarity, his logic, and his remarkably lucid 
statement of his opinions, anyone who listened to them would re- 
member. Throughout he was guided and motivated by his philo- 
sophical underlying views, which gave him at the same time a kind 
of intellectual flexibility as well as inflexible fixedness. One may, 
at this day, pick up any one of his books and know at once that it 
is the same man speaking in any other of his books, not because 
of the sameness of vocabulary, but because of the undertone of 
thought and principle. He himself read and re-read Hegel so con- 
stantly all his life that the master’s thinking and style permeated 
his own, but, as it seemed to me, always with amplification and 
illumination. It would-be foolish to say that he made the reading 
and study of Hegel easy, but he certainly made it possible for the 
student to read with care and gain in penetration and understand- 
ing, and the universality of Hegel’s application of his theory made 
the subjects of social import; thus the history of the human mind 
and its variety of activities had the effect of making the study of 
almost any subject worth while and interesting. That was my 
own experience and that of many others, so I was told. This gives 
the whole philosophy an air of veracity and validity, in spite of 
what many called, and sometimes with justice, ‘‘obscurity’’ and 
‘*jargon,’’ partly because of the lack of what Emerson called the 
‘*power’’ to read him. 

Of Harris as U. S. Commissioner of Education it is not necessary 
to speak. His spirit and effort and philosophy were so integrated 
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into the country’s schools that it may be said, almost with actuality, 
that they have lived on that training ever since! Certainly no 
successor has appeared of his power, energy, and understanding. 
The success of the St. Louis superintendent was repeated on the 
national scale, and it was in this great performance that the prag- 
matic elements of his thought were worked out to decimal places! 
Like that other great pragmatist, St. Paul, he proved all things 
and held fast what was good! Viewing the whole great task in its 
entirety there is abundant evidence that the individual never was 
lost from sight. The Immanent Dialectic surged with dynamic 
power throughout the schools and the teaching body. Remote 
places felt its power and the personality of the great engineer of © 
the national educational dynamo. He knew what a ‘“‘liberal edu- 
eation’’ meant and did not let the recipients of it drift into fanta- 
sies of faddism, so common in this day, or the loftiness of com- 
placency which has been the bane of our so-called higher education. 
He made many leaders of education throughout the land feel this, 
and his serene wisdom in guiding the minority of zealous teaching 
elders had national repercussions everywhere. In several journeys 
to teach in Western and Coast colleges, I found this to be true. 
There has been nothing like it since. And the present low, I might 
almost say disgraceful, situation in public school education dates its 
decline from the absence at the organizing and inspiring center of 
somebody like William T. Harris. We shall not raise again the 
school standards which prevailed in his time, in spite of the enor- 
mous increase in general knowledge, and striking, not to call them 
amazing, discoveries in science, economics, and archeology, and 
other fields of inquiry in recent times. The general ignorance of the 
‘‘educated’’ classes in this country was relatively absent in my boy- 
hood and youth. There was much ignorance, but it did not flaunt 
degrees, and claim to be ‘‘ educated.’’ But that is another subject. 
In the course of a long life I have followed many philosophic 
leaders and read with pleasure and profit all of them. I can defi- 
nitely recognize results from Lotze, Wundt, Edwards, James, Royce, 
Everett, Palmer, even to the moderns with Dewey at the head as 
leader and commander of the thinking clans! But my mind con- 
stantly swings back with periodical regularity to the man who first 
awakened interest in such philosophical thought as has been pos- 
sible to a mind as limited as mine, and whether I was stumping 
Massachusetts with Edward Everett Hale for a World Court, or 
with Brandeis for Savings Bank Life Insurance, or with Dr. Me- 
Collum, then head of the Boston City Hospital, for the general use 
of antitoxin for diphtheria, or with Moorfield Storey for the Libera- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, I never forgot the driving force that 
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made that activity possible through good and evil report. And to 
this day Harris’s definition of education stands to me as the last 
word on the subject. Said he: ‘‘Education is the process of the 
adoption of the social order in place of one’s mere animal caprice. 
. . . It is a renunciation of the freedom of the moment for the free- 
dom of eternity.’’ 


A. A. BERLE, Sr. 
BoscawEN, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
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The Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato. CuULBERT GEROW 
RuTenser. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. 115 pp. 
$1.50. 


Scholars have differed sharply over two questions that are of 
prime importance in the interpretation of the Platonic dialogues. 
What did Plato mean by 6 6eés in passages where he was apparently 
not referring to any particular deity of the Homeric religion? 
And how were the forms related, in his view, to their particular 
copies or images in the visible world? This book is an attempt to 
answer the second question in terms of the first. ‘‘God’’ or ‘‘the 
god,’’ mentioned occasionally in the Phaedo and the Republic and 
more frequently in the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, and 
Laws, is ‘‘the one supreme God,’’ of which all of the lesser divinities 
are ‘‘aspects or attributes,’’ and the conscious and unconscious 
‘*imitation’’ of this Perfect Being explains what Plato meant by 
the relation of things as copies to the intelligible forms as their ex- 
emplars. ‘‘God is the ideal who is approached but never reached’’ 
(p. 39). Yet God is not to be identified with the idea of the Good, 
as some scholars have supposed. He is not, for Plato, any ‘‘ far-off 
divine event towards which the whole creation moves,’’ but is rather 
to be identified with the Demiurge in the Timaeus, a creative power 
having ‘‘actual, objective reality.’’ Conflicting interpretations re- 
flect a confusion in Plato’s own thoughts on these questions, and it 
is, as Professor Rutenber points out, a result of the perennial ten- 
sion ‘‘between the God of religious experience and the God of phi- 
losophy.’’ The same tension is apparent in contemporary religious 
thought with its ‘‘impossible effort to describe God as the Supreme 
Value (an abstract philosophic term) and at the same time as the 
objective Source of value (a more religious description) ’’ (p. 14). 
Santayana has put the dilemma more succinctly in saying that the 
gods are demonstrable only as hypotheses, but as hypotheses they 

are no longer gods. However, Plato’s attitude towards the religious 
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beliefs and customs of his day may have been too urbane and scepti- 
cal to warrant the statement that a ‘‘struggle between a philosophic 
approach to God and a religious faith are seen in Plato’s dialogues’’ 
(p. 15). 

The thesis is that ‘‘Plato’s God is a soul and not the idea of the 
Good,’’ and that ‘‘the forms are the ground of the life and goodness 
of God’’ (p. 15; ef. p. 55, note 20, expressing general agreement 
with H. N. Wieman’s Whiteheadian concept of deity as ‘‘the value- 
evoking and value-conserving part of the world process’’). The 
author adheres to the theory of a basic development of thought in 
the Dialogues. Plato is supposed to have revised his earlier views 
by means of a doctrine of ‘‘godlikeness,’’ imaginatively fore- 
shadowed in the Phaedo, Republic, and Phaedrus, but first ex- 
plicitly stated in Theaetetus 176a f. Any such mode of interpreta- 
tion is subject to Shorey’s strictures in his definitive study, The 
Umity of Plato’s Thought. It is true that dyolwors 066, raparAjova 
éavrg, and similar phrases, are usually of late occurrence in the Dia- 
logues. But the underlying notion of ‘‘godlikeness’’ seems to be 
quite as obvious in the earlier allusions to a Oeia potpa (Apology 33 
f.) or a Geia dSivaus (Jon 533 f., mentioned on page 56, but without 
noting the implications). The familiar criticism of poetry and 
rhetoric for their addiction to ‘‘flattery’’ and spurious ‘‘imitation’’ 
(Protagoras, Gorgias, Republic X) can hardly be understood with- 
out a presupposed ‘‘imitation of God,’’ or at least the imitation of 
a divine order in the universe. 

On the whole, the evidence from the text has been effectively 
presented, and the author has treated differing interpretations by 
recent scholars with fairness and discernment. ‘‘A study of the 
Platonic words used for the notion of imitation’’ (Chapter IT) leads 
him to agree with Professor Cherniss that Plato ‘‘ uses the metaphor 
Of dpoiwors as equivalent to that of péOeés,’? and with Professor 
Demos that ‘‘duoiwors and pipynors . . . express the relation of a 
copy to its original,’’ from which it is concluded that ‘‘all three 
words mean the same thing’’ (p. 26). This reviewer would add, 
“but not always,’’ since (as the author indeed admits, pp. 38-39) 
‘*imitation’’ may involve unlikeness as well as likeness, and in many 
passages Plato is emphasizing the former in deliberate contrast to 
the latter. (The reference to Cratylus 432 a—d on page 39 is beside 
the point, since Socrates is speaking of the use of numbers and 
images, not ‘‘the imitation of forms by things.’’) 

The conscious imitation of God, directly by the philosopher, in- 
directly by the non-philosopher, who ‘‘must follow God as he sees 
him in others’’ (p. 86), and the unconscious imitation of God by 
other living creatures and by inanimate things in the natural order 
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are analyzed in terms of the Platonic hierarchy of being. A more 
intensive study of the philosopher’s conscious imitation of God is 
then made with respect to its contemplative aspects (‘‘the imitator 
of God: what he is in himself’’) and its practical aspects (‘‘ what 
he is to the world’’). The author reaches the plausible conclusion 
that ‘‘in spite of the comparative scarcity of references to the imita- 
tion of God, it is a major strain in the philosophy of Plato. Epis- 
temology, ontology; and ethics can all be interpreted in the light of 
likeness to God. . . . The emphasis on godlikeness . . . in the late 
dialogues . . . carried with it important changes in cosmology, 
psychology and politics. Forms were brought nearer to things, 
souls to bodies, good men to society’’ (pp. 108-109). 

Students of Plato, as well as others generally interested in the 
philosophy of religion, will find this little book well worth reading. 
Any attempt to interpret Plato in terms of a single strand in the 
complex texture of his thought will inevitably lead to some over- 
simplification and a neglect of kindred features. This is one of 


the more suggestive and illuminating attempts in such systematic 
reduction. 


D. 8. M. 


Inving Issues in Philosophy, An Introductory Textbook. NHaroup 


H. Trrus. New York: American Book Company. (ce. 1946.] 
xi+ 436 pp. $3.25. 


Here is another introductory textbook. It brings to the fore 
again the perennial questions of the réle of instruction in philosophy 
in a program of general education and of the specific content of an 
introductory course designed to fill that réle. 

With regard to the first of these questions, this reviewer finds 
himself in complete agreement with Professor Titus and many other 
teachers of philosophy in our time and country that ‘‘a central 
function of philosophy is an integration or an orientation of the 
various phases of human experience, and that philosophy should 
be made intelligible to as many students and other members of the 
community as possible’’ (p. iii). The author’s third conviction, 
that philosophy ‘‘should play a more vital role in shaping world 
affairs,’’ does not seem to mean much; it is either an insignificant 
platitude or a pious hope, scarcely a real possibility or, for that 
matter, a proper province of philosophy. 

But, having granted that a first course in philosophy should be 
integrative and should be intelligible, we have a right to expect 
that the course content should be intelligently integrated, and it is 
here that Titus’s course falls from grace. It is possible to build 
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an introductory course around a few great texts; ‘it is possible to 
introduce philosophy through a study of philosophic history; it is 
possible to approach philosophy by way of its typical problems and 
some solutions to these problems; it is possible to develop a course 
in philosophic criticism of the scientific, artistic, ethical, social, and 
religious assumptions of our own age. Any of these approaches 
might be used to provide an integrated course which would ‘‘set 
forth a unifying view of life that embraces the different areas of 
human experience’’ (p. iv). The difficulty enters when an intro- 
ductory course tries to do several of these at once and, in trying 
to do too many things, fails to get very far with any of them. A 
unifying view does not emerge from the ‘‘ various phases.”’ 

Thus, after an introductory section consisting of an excellent 
chapter on ‘‘Philosophy and the Contemporary Scene’’ and a rather 
dull and functionless chapter of rehash of recent educational con- 
troversy called ‘‘Philosophy and a Liberal Education,’’ Professor 
Titus presents under the general head ‘‘The World in Which We 
Live’’ a four-chapter summary of current physical and biological 
science. The concluding chapter of this part, captioned ‘‘Science 
and Philosophy,’’ is a discussion of scientific method and of the task 
of the philosopher in bringing recent advances in science into a 
world view. This part is generally useful, although the scientific 
summaries are sometimes rather difficult because their expression 
is too condensed. 

In part two, ‘‘Man and his Place in the World,’’ the approach 
becomes much more conventional : ‘‘ What is Man ?’’ ‘‘ What is the 
Mind?’’ ‘‘The Mind-Body Relationship,’’ ‘‘How Free is Man?’’ 
‘‘The Sources of Knowledge,’’ ‘‘The Nature of Knowledge,’’ ‘‘The 
Validity of Knowledge.’’ More serious than the conventionality 
of the approach in the view of the teacher of philosophy searching 
for a text, is the thoroughgoing shift of approach from the criticism | 
of current science in the first part to the involvement in the mind- 
body problem of the second. Professor Titus has not finished, for 
the third part concerns ‘‘The Types of Philosophy.’’ Here mate- 
rialism and naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, and realism are 
paraded with some historical information and some attempt to draw 
out the implications of these positions and to evaluate them criti- 
cally. Part four again shifts focus and approach to ‘‘The Realm 
of Values,’’ wherein, after a general discussion of ‘‘the field of 
values,’’ esthetics, ethics, and the philosophy of religion are briefly 
sketched, and a final chapter, again different in approach, discusses 
‘‘Belief in God.’’ Then, in the fifth and last part, called ‘‘The 
Social Scene,’’ a chapter on ‘‘The Philosophy of History’’ is fol- 
lowed by chapters on ‘‘Freedom and Social Control’’ and ‘‘Ten- 
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sions and Trends in Our Society’’; the last section contains a plea 
for world government. 

It is my contention that at the end of a course which followed 
this multiple text, organized in terms of the author’s concern not 
to omit anything, a normal group of college students would have 
a sense of what philosophy is about, but would lose a sense of 
‘‘living issues.’? Any one of these approaches, by itself, would be 
more profitable; the mixture of them can not fail of being con- 
fusing. All of this is not to say that individual chapters, taken in 
isolation, are not extremely well and simply written, and, for the 
most part, excellent clarifications of their subject. The criticism is 
broader; it is that all these ‘‘wholes’’ taken together do not make 
parts. If philosophy is an obstinate attempt to think clearly, it 
seems to me that Titus should have been more obstinate in planning 
his book. 


J. L. B. 


The Secrets of the Heart, Selected Works. Kanu Grpran. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Anthony Rizcallah Ferris and edited 
by Martin L. Wolf. New York: Philosophical Library. 1947. 
xvi + 339 pp. $4.75. 


In the poems and meditations included in this volume, Gibran 
spoke in his own idiom but in the mood of Ecclesiastes. Whether 
by temperament or by early developed wisdom, his was a disci- 
plined and mature vision of the triviality of human concerns. Yet 
with this vision there coexisted the insight that salvation for man 
can only come about through the improvement of human relations. 
Thus man’s fate is to devote himself steadily, even passionately, to 
the trivial, the human, lest, in trying to be more than human, he 
succeed in being less. If this fate led Gibran to melancholy in his 
meditative moments, it led, too, to his manly and vigorous castiga- 
tions of social injustice and oppression. The rich flavor of this 
book can not be given in excerpts; it must be read in full to be 
appreciated. 


J.L. B. 


Transport to Summer. Wauuace Stevens. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1947. 148 pp. $2.50. 


The discussion of poetry, from the side of the philosophers, 
should address itself more directly to the poem, to the particularity 
of the poetic instance, at the same time that it bears in mind the 
philosophic implications of the concomitant insight and seeks its 
ontological ground. These implications widen the reference of 
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what seemed a specific perception by giving status to the symbol 
that carried the perception. At the same time that, and to the 
degree in which, the symbol acquires status, the compresent emotion 
acquires perpetuity. The philosophic attitude, it is suggested, 
gives status to the poetic symbol by being involved in a two-way 
analysis of its transitivity. It discovers what, externally, made the 
bare bones of a situation amenable to emotive perception through 
the symbol. And it unfolds the internal, or psychological, ground 
of the congruity and color that lend felicity and pleasure to the in- 
stant vision provoked, conjured by that symbol. However this may 
be, it can at least be assumed that the philosophical attitude in- 
volves poetry—already a reflective process—in a further process 
of abstraction. | 

It is because Stevens’ work is a unique attempt to bridge the 
above-mentioned gap that I do not think it a hardihood to recom- 
mend it as reading for philosophers. Wallace Stevens’ work evinces 
a largely philosophical attitude to both experience as the matter of 
poetry, and to poetry as the best issue of experience (he has also 
written as a critic). This attitude can be read into, and accounts 
for, the abstract and reflective manner of his work. It also accounts 
for the freedom and conviction with which he creates inasmuch as 
in his critical statements he has taken, as the justification of his use 
of metaphor, an explicitly realistic epistemological position. He 
believes, like some interesting contemporary philosophers, in the 
objectivity of the relation of similarity. He sees metaphor as a 
way of things; his poetry is realism asserted, in operation. 

In this respect Stevens is symptomatic of the ever more keenly 
felt community of subject-matter between poetry and metaphysics. 
The methods of these two pursuits are obviously quite different ; but 
can it be said that the purposes of poetry as implied by Stevens are 
so different from those of metaphysics as suggested in the work of 
Santayana, for example? It is a question of more than the co- 
existence, observable in both these men and in other poets and meta- 
physicians, of richly developed imagination with an explicit degree 
of ontological realism. It is a question of Stevens’ novel way of 
handling metaphor and analogy in such a manner as to make them 
the bases of his view of the world. 

Thus, if it can be said that metaphysics consists in the analysis 
of the differentiae of being, then it may also be said that poetry is 
the quest for similarities in the same domain. Seen in this light 
poetry becomes a complement, a transliteration of metaphysics. 
Stevens, of course, does not set out to illustrate in the denser, more 
vivid, medium of his poetry, philosophical theories. But while the 
relation of his poetry to metaphysics is not quite one of subalterna- 
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tion, he does avow that his subject is the search for forms, myths, 
or metaphors that will reduce the chaos of man’s experience to an 
interesting order. He attempts, in other words, to invest the world 
with form for a practical as well as a purely esthetic purpose, i.e., 
his purpose is practical in the sense a working, say, skeptical or 
spectator, metaphysics is practical, and esthetic in the sense that his 
method of presentation is vivid and sensuous. This attempt has 
three stages, each of which to be effected successfully requires the 
exercise of a specific virtue. The first stage is Pyrrhonic: skepticism 
clears away the rubble of old and dead forms. The second is em- 
pirical and devoted to observation of the now naked and conse- 
quently stark reality. The third stage is the strictly poetic one and 
represents a reconstruing of experience through the invention of 
new and adequate forms; forms which are, to one reader at least, a 
guide to the feelings and a stimulus to the imagination. More im- 
portant perhaps to other readers will be Stevens’ habit, over and 
above the previously mentioned virtues, of reacting to the presented 
world with simultaneous irony and wonder. 


; Victor TEJERA 
NEw York City 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Committee on Information Service of the American Philo- 
sophical Association is working again this year as a ‘‘clearing 
house’’ for teachers of philosophy seeking new positions. Its 
services are rendered, free of charge, to all qualified persons 
whether they are members of the Association or not. Those in- 
terested in registering with the Committee, and appointing officers 
seeking teachers of philosophy, should write to Professor L. W. 
Beck, chairman, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 








